THE  FIGHT 
FOR  BETTER  HOMES 
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THE  NEED 

A  MERICA  has  been  comparatively 
yLA  slow  in  recognizing  the  vital 
importance  of  the  housing  prob- 
v .  lem,  though  a  few  of  our  cities  have 
been  dealing  with  it  for  years. 
Recently,  however,  there  has  been  a 
nation-wide  awakening.  Small  cities 
as  well  as  large,  have  begun  to  under¬ 
stand  that  bad  housing  is  the  root  of 
many  evils,  and  that  it  is  not  confined 
to  solid  rows  of  tall  tenements,  but 
may  exist  to  an  equal  degree,  so  far 
as  unhealthy  living  conditions  are 
concerned,  in  districts  containing  only 
small  detached  houses. 

The  housing  question  in  America 
has  within  the  past  two  years  ceased 
to  be  a  local  one  in  a  few  scattered 
communities  and  has  become  national. 
Small  towns  as  well  as  large  cities  have 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
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permitted  the  growth  of  conditions 
which  make  for  physical  inefficiency 
and  moral  degeneration,  and  having 
awakened  they  are  beginning  to  work 
for  housing  betterment. 

Where  one  city  has  been  halted  by 
seemingly  insuperable  obstacles  or  has 
gone  astray  in  its  endeavors,  another 
has  succeeded.  Where  many  cities 
are  just  at  the  beginning  of  their  task, 
others  have  already  made  considerable 
progress,  and  so  are  in  a  position  to 
point  out  dangers  and  pitfalls. 

Two  years  ago  scarcely  half  a  dozen 
cities  in  America  realized  that  they 
had  a  housing  problem.  To-day  more 
than  one  hundred  cities  have  begun  to 
see  that  they  are  not  cities  of  homes 
so  long  as  they  contain  districts  where 
people  are  huddled  together  in  houses 
which,  while  they  may  protect  from 
the  weather,  shut  out  light  and  air 
and  afford  no  sanitary  conditions. 

Even  those  most  familiar  with  hous¬ 
ing  conditions  in  our  cities  and  towns 
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have  been  astonished  as  the  work 
develops  to  find  not  only  how  bad  are 
the  conditions  under  which  we  are 
trying  to  raise  American  citizens  and 
efficient  workers,  but  also  how  uni¬ 
versal  are  these  bad  conditions. 

To  know  that  bad  housing  is  an  evil 
of  far-reaching  effects,  to  be  convinced 
that  active  measures  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  housing  conditions  should  at 
once  be  undertaken,  is,  however,  only 
the  beginning  of  a  vitally  important 
and  very  difficult  task.  The  ends  to 
be  aimed  at,  the  policy  to  be  pursued, 
the  means  to  be  used,  are  not  always 
clear.  Mistakes  in  these  may  not  only 
result  in  wasted  years  of  effort,  but 
what  is  of  far  more  consequence,  may 
result  in  discrediting  the  whole  move¬ 
ment  or  in  giving  a  community  wrong 
and  unfit  standards. 
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HOW  THE  NEED  IS  MET 


IT  is  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  this 
need  that  the  National  Housing 
Association  exists.  Without  such 
a  national  organization  little  perma¬ 
nent  progress  can  be  expected.  Before 
its  inception  two  years  ago  the  move¬ 
ment  languished,  since  then  it  has  gone 
forward  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Handicapped  by  lack  of  funds,  the 
Association  has,  nevertheless,  been 
able  to  accomplish  much  in  the  brief 
two  years  of  its  existence.  Its  officers 
have  visited  every  part  of  the  country 
to  stimulate  interest  in  housing. 
They  have  advised  and  encouraged 
the  local  organizations  in  the  Middle 
West,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  in  the 
South,  as  well  as  in  New  England  and 
in  the  East;  they  have  stimulated  the 
formation  of  new  organizations  to  take 
up  housing  work  in  many  communi- 
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ties;  they  have  developed  a  bureau  of 
information  on  all  the  phases  of  the 
housing  movement  which  is  of  prac¬ 
tical  value  to  workers  all  over  the 
country.  Every  week  in  the  year  they 
have  conducted  a  campaign  of  educa¬ 
tion,  through  the  public  press  and 
otherwise,  that  has  largely  contributed 
to  “America’s  Housing  Awakening”; 
through  the  “Housing  Bulletin”  and 
through  pamphlets  dealing  with  special 
phases  of  the  housing  problem  they 
have  kept  the  housing  workers  of  the 
country  in  touch  with  current  affairs 
in  the  world  of  housing;  they  have 
made  investigations  in  many  cities  to 
find  out  what  the  conditions  were, 
and  have  aided  local  committees  in 
working  out  a  comprehensive  housing 
programme;  they  have  secured  hous¬ 
ing  workers  for  various  communities 
and  have  given  them  a  practical  train¬ 
ing  to  fit  them  for  their  work. 
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THE  MOST  IMPORTANT 
WORK 


MORE  important  than  any  of 
these  things,  however,  has 
been  the  practical  aid  ex¬ 
tended  in  helping  local  committees  to 
formulate  legislation  that  will  remedy 
the  worst  evils  and  will  prevent  the 
growth  of  bad  conditions  before  it  is 
too  late.  Without  the  expert  aid 
which  the  Association  has  been  able 
to  extend,  there  would  have  been  little 
advance  in  recent  years. 

Before  the  Association  was  organ¬ 
ized  New  York  had  in  its  tenement 
house  law  the  best  housing  code  in 
the  United  States.  Other  cities, 
stirred  by  New  York’s  great  fight 
for  better  housing,  had  adopted  more 
or  less  weak  imitations  of  the  New 
York  law,  ignoring  the  fact  that  New 
York  conditions  were  not  their  condi- 
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tions,  and  consequently  that  they 
should  have  set  much  higher  stand¬ 
ards  instead  of  lower  ones.  But  these 
proved  of  little  avail,  as  they  left  the 
real  housing  evils  untouched. 

To-day  the  best  housing  code  is 
that  of  a  smaller  city  in  the  Middle 
West,  a  code  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
that  community,  setting  higher  stand¬ 
ards  than  were  possible  in  New  York 
and  extending  regulation  so  as  to 
include  the  one  and  two  family  houses, 
where  some  of  the  worst  housing  evils 
are  found. 

How  has  this  result  come  about  ? 
Chiefly  through  the  work  of  the 
National  Housing  Association.  With¬ 
out  the  aid  of  its  officers  and  experts, 
this  code  could  not  have  been  pre¬ 
pared. 

The  experience  of  this  Western  city 
has  been  the  experience  of  every  other 
city  and  state  in  which  housing  ad¬ 
vance  has  been  made  in  recent  years. 
In  all  these  cases  the  “  Model  Tene- 
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ment  House  Law  ”  has  been  the  basis 
of  the  new  legislation. 

In  adapting  its  provisions  to  differ¬ 
ent  communities  the  officers  of  the 
Association  have  given  largely  of  their 
time,  conferring  with  the  local  com¬ 
mittees  while  the  codes  were  being 
drafted  and  at  the  end  making  careful 
studies  of  all  their  provisions  to  assure 
their  effectiveness  and  practicability. 

Before  the  National  Housing  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  organized  the  few  housing 
workers  in  America  had  no  means  of 
getting  in  touch  with  each  other,  of 
getting  together  for  the  exchange  of 
experience  and  ideas,  of  knowing 
what  was  being  done  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  They  had  no  means 
of  meeting  officials,  outside  their  own 
city,  and  others  whose  work  had  a 
direct  bearing  upon  housing,  and  dis¬ 
cussing  with  them  common  problems. 
Now  they  have  in  the  Association’s 
office  a  headquarters  for  information, 
in  the  articles  which  it  publishes  in 
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pamphlet  form  or  in  magazines  a 
constantly  increasing  fund  of  knowl¬ 
edge  as  to  what  is  being  done  in  other 
sections  of  the  country,  and  in  the 
annual  Housing  Conference,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  meet  and  confer  with  others 
whose  work  in  any  way  bears  upon 
the  housing  problem. 

THE  FUTURE 

IN  all  this  work  the  National  Hous¬ 
ing  Association  has  had  an  active 
part.  More  important  even  than 
its  work  in  the  past  will  be  its  work  in 
the  future.  There  is  no  one  else  to 
see  that  standards  set  upon  paper  are 
actually  realized  in  brick  and  stone, 
that  the  cities  and  towns  which  put 
before  themselves  the  ideal  of  being 
home  communities  live  up  to  their 
ideal. 

To  carry  on  its  present  work  and  to 
take  up  that  which  the  future  is  bring¬ 
ing  it  needs  greater  strength  than  it 
has  had  in  the  past,  a  strength  that 
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can  come  only  through  an  increase  in 
numbers. 

Uninformed  acquiescence  in  the 
general  proposition  that  there  should 
be  an  improvement  in  housing  condi¬ 
tions  is  of  small  assistance  to  those 
who  would  secure  improvement,  often 
it  is  a  weakness,  as  such  support  van¬ 
ishes  when  the  need  for  it  is  greatest. 

What  is  wanted  is  informed,  con¬ 
vinced,  positive  cooperation,  and  this 
can  be  secured  only  from  those  who 
know,  who  are  in  close  touch  with  the 
workers,  who  have  seen  the  problems 
of  their  community  solved  in  other 
communities,  who  have  felt  the  inspir¬ 
ation  and  the  encouragement  that 
come  only  through  a  sense  of  fighting 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  others. 

The  Association  has  a  constructive 
programme. 

Its  first  task  is  the  abolition  of  the 
slum,  but  its  work  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  this.  It  needs  to  set  on 
foot  a  nation-wide  crusade  against  the 
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privy  vault,  that  sink  of  iniquity  re¬ 
sponsible  to  so  large  an  extent  for  the 
high  death  rate  of  many  communities. 

Its  second  task  is  to  secure  for  the 
health  service  of  the  country  an  ade¬ 
quate  recognition  of  the  important 
function  to  be  performed  by  it,  and  to 
secure  for  it  proper  support  and  aid; 
through  the  application  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  scientific  management,  to 
bring  about  in  the  conduct  of  its  sani¬ 
tary  inspection  work  such  changed 
methods  as  will  result  in  the  cleaning 
up  of  our  cities;  to  stamp  out  and 
control  the  serious  evil  of  room  over¬ 
crowding;  to  incorporate  instructive 
sanitary  inspection  as  part  of  the  work 
of  our  health  departments,  and  thus 
teach  the  ignorant  members  of  our 
alien  population  what  American  stan¬ 
dards  of  sanitation  and  living  are; 
to  find  out  what  is  the  best  kind  of 
house  for  the  wage-earner,  and  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  its  construc¬ 
tion;  to  urge  the  development  and 
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extension  of  the  Garden  City  and  the 
Garden  Suburb.  These  are  but  some 
of  the  things  crying  out  to  be  done. 

None  of  these  things  can  be  done 
unless  the  Association  has  the  means 
with  which  to  do  them. 

THE  FIGHT 
FOR  BETTER  HOMES 

IN  this  battle  for  the  homes  of 
America  no  man  and  no  city 
can  win  alone.  We  must  fight 
together  and  we  must  fight  for  each 
other.  The  city  which  made  a  gain 
this  year  may  lose  it  next  year,  unless 
protected  by  its  neighbors.  The  city 
which  has  not  yet  started  must  have 
encouragement,  the  compelling  power 
of  example  and  definite  advice  and 
assistance.  So  will  the  result  of  each 
step  forward  be  cumulative,  and  as 
one  position  after  another  is  taken 
each  will  be  safeguarded  by  the  ad¬ 
vance  along  the  whole  line. 
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If  your  city  is  already  well  started, 
we  ask  your  help  for  less  fortunate 
cities,  which  in  the  future  may  enable 
you  to  hold  what  you  have  won. 

If  your  city  has  not  yet  begun,  the 
help  you  give  will  make  us  the  stronger 
to  help  you. 

A  RECORD  OF  PROGRESS 

Cities  and  Towns  in  which  there  is 


a  definite  movement  for  Better  Hous¬ 
ing: 

Albany 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Duluth,  Minn. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Erie,  Pa. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Brockton,  Mass. 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton,  Ont. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Cincinnati,  0. 

Haverhill,  Mass. 

Cleveland,  O. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Columbus,  0. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Lawrence,  Mass. 
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Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Lynn,  Mass. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Montreal,  Quebec 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Newark,  N.  J. 

New  Britain,  Conn. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
New  York  City 
Oakland,  Cal. 
Ottawa,  Ont. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Portland,  Me. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Saginaw,  Mich. 
Salem,  Mass. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
South  Bend,  Ind. 
Springfield,  Ill. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Stamford,  Conn. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Utica,  N.  Y. 
Wakefield,  Mass. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Waterbury,  Conn. 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
Worcester,  Mass. 


Youngstown,  O. 


Cities  and  Towns  which  have  asked 
the  National  Housing  Association  for 
advice: 


Albany 

Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Birmingham 

Boston 


Brockton 

Brookline 

Brooklyn 

Buffalo 

Cambridge 
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Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dallas 

Detroit 

Duluth 

Elmira 

Englewood 

Erie 

Evansville 

Fall  River 

Fort  Smith 

Grand  Rapids 

Hamilton 

Harrisburg 

Hartford 

Haverhill 

Holyoke 

Indianapolis 

Kansas  City 

Lawrence 

Los  Angeles 

Louisville 

Lowell 

Lynn 

Madison 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Milwaukee 

Montclair 


Montreal 

Nashville 

Newark 

New  Haven 

New  Orleans 

Norfolk 

Oakland 

Ottawa 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Portland,  Me. 

Portland,  Ore. 

Providence 

Reading 

Richmond 

Rochester 

Saginaw 

Salem 

San  Francisco 

Savannah 

Schenectady 

South  Bend 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Stamford 

St.  Louis 

Syracuse 

Toronto 

Troy 

Utica 
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Wakefield,  Mass.  Winnipeg 


Washington 

Worcester 

Youngstown 

Cities  and  Towns  visited  by  officers 
of  the  National  Housing  Association : 


Albany 

Baltimore 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Detroit 

Elizabeth 

Elmira 

Englewood 

Grand  Rapids 

Grantwood 

Hartford 

Indianapolis 

Jersey  City 

Kansas  City 

Los  Angeles 

Milwaukee 

Montreal 

New  Haven 
Oakland 

Boston 

Chicago 

Orange 

Paterson 

Philadelphia 
Portland,  Me. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Richmond 

Salem 

Savannah 

Schenectady 

Seattle 

Stamford 

St.  Louis 

Syracuse 

Utica 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Washington 

Yonkers 

Youngstown 
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Cities  and  States  where  the  National 
Housing  Association  has  helped  in 
drafting  legislation: 


Baltimore 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Detroit 

Duluth 

Indiana 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Massachusetts 

Ontario 

Portland,  Me. 

Providence 

Saginaw 

Salem,  Mass. 

Seattle 


Cities  represented  at  the  First 
National  Conference  on  Housing  in 
America,  a  conference  conducted  by 
the  National  Housing  Association: 


Albany,  N.  Y. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Bayonne,  N.  J. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Bronxville,  N.  Y. 
Brookline,  Mass. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Chicago,  Ill. 
Cincinnati,  O. 
Cleveland,  O. 


Columbus,  O. 
Delaware,  O. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
Evansville,  Ind. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
Frankfort,  Ky. 
Greenwich,  Conn. 
Hamilton,  Ont. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Honolulu,  T.  H. 
Houston,  Tex. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Lawrence,  Mass. 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Newark,  N.  J. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
New  Haven,  Conn 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Orange,  N.  J. 
Passaic,  N.  J. 
Paterson,  N.  J. 
Peoria,  Ill. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Providence,  R.  I. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Roxbury,  Mass. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Scranton,  Pa. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Sewaren,  N.  J. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Stanford  University, 
Cal. 

Stapleton,  S.  I. 
Superior,  Wis. 
Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Winthrop,  Mass. 
Youngstown,  O. 


Among  the  delegates  at  this  con¬ 
ference  were  Health  Officers,  other 
City  Officials,  members  of  Housing 
Associations,  Social  Workers,  Archi¬ 
tects,  Builders,  Owners,  Sanitary  En¬ 
gineers  and  others  directly  interested 
in  the  improvement  of  housing  con¬ 
ditions. 
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NATIONAL 

HOUSING  ASSOCIATION 


OFFICERS 


Robert  W.  de  Forest  .  .  President 

John  M.  Glenn  .  .  .  Treasurer 

Lawrence  Veiller  .  Secretary  and  Director 
John  Ihlder  .  .  .  Field  Secretary 


DIRECTORS 

Albany — Marcus  T.  Hun 
Baltimore — J.  B.  Noel  Wyatt 
Boston — Philip  Cabot,  Elmer  S.  Forbes, 
Edward  T.  Hartman,  Frederick  Law  Olmsted 
Buffalo — -Frederic  Almy 
Chicago — Miss  Jane  Addams,  Charles  B.  Ball, 
Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine,  Victor  Elting,  Allen  B. 
Pond 

Cincinnati — J.  G.  Schmidlapp,  Max  Senior 
Cleveland — Paul  L.  Feiss 
Columbus — Edgar  L.  Weinland 
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Dallas — Edward  Titche 
Elizabeth — Clinton  Mackenzie 
Evansville — Mrs.  H.  E.  Bacon 
Hartford — Rev.  Ernest  de  F.  Miel 
Indianapolis — Linton  A.  Cox 
Los  Angeles — Dr.  Titian  Coffey 
Louisville — Mrs.  George  H.  Gray 
Milwaukee — H.  H.  Jacobs 
Minneapolis — Otto  W.  Davis 
New  Haven — Prof.  Henry  W.  Farnam 
New  Orleans — Miss  Eleanor  McMain 
New  York — Grosvenor  Atterbury,  Paul  D. 
Cravath,  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  John  M.  Glenn, 
John  Martin,  Alfred  T.  White 

P hiladelphia — Miss  Hannah  Fox,  Miss  Plelen 
L.  Parrish 

Pittsburgh — H.  D.  W.  English 
Providence — Dr.  Charles  V.  Chapin 
Richmond — Andrew  H.  Christian,  Jr. 

San  Francisco — Miss  Alice  S.  Griffith 
Savannah — G.  A.  Gordon 
St.  Louis — J.  Hal  Lynch 
Toronto — W.  S.  B.  Armstrong,  Dr.  Charles 
J.  Hastings 

Washington — Dr.  George  M.  Kober,  Gen. 
George  M.  Sternberg 

Youngstown — H.  M.  Garlick 
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NATIONAL 

HOUSING  ASSOCIATION 
PUBLICATIONS 


The  Awakening  of  a  State — Indiana. 
By  Albion  Fellows  Bacon.  Three  cents  by  the 
hundred;  two  cents  by  the  thousand. 

What  Bad  Housing  Means  to  the  Com¬ 
munity.  By  Albion  Fellows  Bacon.  Three 
cents  by  the  hundred;  two  cents  by  the  thousand. 

Teaching  the  Tenant.  By  Johanna  Von 
Wagner.  Four  cents  in  quantities  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  or  more. 

One  Million  People  in  Small  Houses. 
By  Helen  L.  Parrish.  Four  cents  in  quantities 
of  one  hundred  or  more. 

Housing  and  Health.  By  Lawrence 
Veiller.  Four  cents  by  the  hundred. 

The  Survey  and  the  Smaller  City.  By 
George  Thomas  Palmer.  Three  cents  in  quanti¬ 
ties  of  one  hundred  or  more. 

The  Home  as  a  Factor  in  Public  Health. 
By  John  Ihlder.  Three  cents  by  the  hundred; 
two  cents  by  the  thousand. 
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Sun  -  Lighted  *  *  a  —  A  an  iy  -  nve  p - 

Years’  Experience  as  an  Owner.  By  Alfred  T. 
White.  Ten  cents  each;  nine  cents  by  the  | 
hundred. 

The  Work  of  a  Housing  Committee. 

By  John  Ihlder.  Two  cents  apiece  for  twenty- 
five  or  more;  one  cent  by  the  hundred. 

How  Social  Workers  Can  Aid  Housing 
Reform.  By  Mary  E.  Richmond.  Three 
cents  by  the  hundred. 

What  Kind  of  Homes?  How  a  Chamber 
of  Commerce  is  Helping  to  Solve  the  Housing 
Problem.  By  Howard  Strong.  Three  cents 
by  the  hundred. 

A  Housing  Programme.  By  Lawrence 
Veiller.  Three  cents  by  the  hundred. 

Single  copies  of  the  above  pamphlets  may  be 
obtained  from  the  National  Housing  Associa¬ 
tion,  105  East  22d  Street,  New  York  City,  for 
five  cents  each,  except  Sun-Lighted  Tenements, 
ten  cents.  Other  pamphlets  in  preparation. 

Housing  Problems  in  America.  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  First  National  Conference  on  Hous¬ 
ing  in  America.  Cloth  bound.  $2.00  postpaid. 

NATIONAL  HOUSING  ASSOCIATION 
105  East  22d  Street,  New  York  City 
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